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PREFACE 

Plans  prepared  by  local  leaders  in  Rural  Areas  Development  work  often 
include  plans  for  outdoor  recreation  facilities  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
incomes  of  people  in  their  area.   In  the  Ozark  region  of  Missouri,  the  upper 
portions  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley,  a  large  number 
of  natural  and  man-made  lakes  contribute  to  the  success  of  recreation  enter- 
prises. 

The  list  presented  here  grew  out  of  a  review  of  the  literature  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  study  of  the  recreational  potential  of  southern  Indiana  and  nearby 
areas.   It  should  be  useful  to  research  and  extension  workers.   The  references 
include  most  of  the  major  publications  on  establishing  and  operating  outdoor 
recreation  enterprises. 

The  author  expresses  appreciation  to  those  who  furnished  publications'  and 
to  Buis  T.  Inman  and  Melvin  R.  Janssen  of  the  Economic  Research  Service  who 
made  helpful  suggestions. 
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SUMMARIES  OF  SELECTED  PUBLICATIONS  ON 
RURAL  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 

By  Bernal  L.  Green,  Agricultural  Economist 

Resource  Development  Economics  Division 

Economic  Research  Service 


INTRODUCTION 

Because  of  recent  emphasis  on  development  of  farm  recreation  enterprises, 
a  need  has  arisen  for  a  listing  of  previous  reports  on  the  subject. 

With  the  economic  development  of  the  United  States,  the  leisure  time  of 
workers  has  increased.   The  improved  highway  system  allows  people  to  go  far 
afield  at  vacation  time.   Over  $20  billion  annually  is  spent  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation.  The  facilities  for  this  are  generally  distant  from  centers  of  popula- 
tion.  Thus  many  people  are  interested  in  developing  outdoor  recreation  facili- 
ties on  land  not  suited  for  farming  near  centers  of  population. 

Recreation  can  be  a  supplemental  farm  enterprise  or  the  sole  enterprise. 
It  provides  another  job  alternative  to  rural  families  with  too  few  farm  re- 
sources for  adequate  incomes.   These  enterprises  will  usually  be  supplementary 
and  provide  the  farm  family  with  a  small  additional  income.   Tourists  may  also 
buy  food,  lodging,  or  transportation  in  a  nearby  area.   Recreation  may  be  the 
prime  motive  for  a  trip,  but  restaurants,  motels,  service  stations,  and  other 
businesses  benefit.   All  of  them  provide  jobs  for  rural  labor  and  many  use 
local  products. 

The  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1962  provides  for  the  financing  of  rec- 
reational development  on  private  land  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  provides  technical  assistance  and  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  shares  costs  on  certain  projects.   Thus, 
individuals  will  find  it  easier  to  provide  outdoor  recreation  facilities, 
supplementing  those  provided  by  public  agencies. 

Demand  for  outdoor  recreation,  the  availability  of  recreation  facilities, 
and  area  economic  growth,  must  be  studied  within  an  economic  framework.   The 
publications  are  classified  into  major  groups  and  are  arranged  in  chronological 
order . 


LITERATURE  SUMMARIES 

Theoretical  Framework 

1.   THOMAS,  D.  WOODS,  and  PASTO,  JEROME  K.   Costs  and  Benefits  of  the 
Deer  Herd.   Pa.  Agr .  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  610,  Mar.  1956. 


Thomas  and  Pas to  studied  deer  management  to  determine  deer  damage  to 
crops.   The  income  from  hunting  in  two  Pennsylvania  counties  was  also  studied. 

Net  returns  per  unit  of  land  are  maximized  when  poor  land  is  used  for 
deer-browsing  and  good  land  for  crops.   When  the  available  deer  habitat  is 
overpopulated,  deer  overflow  onto  cropland.   The  authors  show  the  relation- 
ship between  net  returns  per  unit  of  land  used  for  crops  and  per  unit  used  for 
deer  production.   The  conclusion  is  that  farmers,  hunters,  and  businessmen 
have  an  interest  in  the  deer  herd,  with  different  costs  and  benefits  to  each 
group. 

2.  CLAWSON,  MARION.   Methods  of  Measuring  the  Demand  for  and  Value  of 
Outdoor  Recreation.   Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc.,  Reprint  No.  10,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Feb.  1959. 

Clawson  observes  that  it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  economic  or  monetary 
returns  of  each  use  of  land  or  water.   If  recreation  is  an  alternative  use  of 
resources,  a  value  must  be  attached  to  the  recreation  provided.   He  thinks 
that  it  is  possible  to  determine  such  a  value. 

He  outlines  measurement  concepts  and  examines  the  demand  curve  approach 
in  detail  using  data  on  individuals  visiting  selected  national  parks.   For 
each  distance  zone  surrounding  a  park,  the  number  of  visitors  per  100,000  pop- 
ulation residing  within  each  zone  was  determined  and  a  total  monetary  expendi- 
ture for  a  park  visit  was  estimated.   The  expenditure  comprises  round-trip 
transportation,  food  and  lodging,  and  entrance  fees.   As  distance  from  a  park 
increases,  costs  increase,  and  visits  per  100,000  population  decrease  (ref.  69). 

3.  ULLMAN,  EDWARD  L. ,  AND  VOLK,  DONALD  J.  An  Operational  Model  for  Pre- 
dicting Reservoir  Attendance  and  Benefits:  Implications  of  a  Location  Approach 
to  Water  Recreation.   Washington  Univ.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mar.  1961. 

The  authors  studied  the  Meramec  River  Basin  and  report  the  need  to  assess 
demand  for  water-based  recreation  at  a  multiple  purpose  reservoir.   With  re- 
gression techniques  they  estimated  attendance  at  a  proposed  major  impoundment 
50  miles  from  St.  Louis.   The  regression  indicated  that  drawing  power  would 
decrease  with  distance. 

The  authors  calculated  benefits  by  estimating  decreased  travel  costs  when 
visitors  travel  a  shorter  distance  for  recreation.   They  stress  that  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  location  of  reservoirs.   Benefits  derived  from  a  market- 
oriented  location  might  be  greater  than  those  derived  from  a  better  reservoir 
farther  from  a  population  center. 

4.  LEE,  IVAN  E.  Economic  Analysis  Bearing  on  Outdoor  Recreation  Develop- 
ment. In  Economic  Studies  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Rev.  Comm.  Rpt.  24,  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Off.,  1962. 

Report  24  is  one  of  27  publications  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  that  together  constitute  an  extensive  study  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation in  the  United  States.   These  reports  contributed  to  the  creation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Lee,  in  his  article,  presents  an  analytical  framework  to  examine  questions 
on  outdoor  recreation  development.   He  asserts  that  (1)  historically,  outdoor 
recreation  services  have  been  produced  by  the  private  and  public  sectors  of  the 
economy,  but  public  agencies  have  assumed  the  major  role  in  development,  (2) 
the  consumer  views  outdoor  recreation  as  one  of  many  goods  to  choose  from  on  a 
limited  budget,  and  (3)  the  supply  of  outdoor  recreation  services  is  the  total 
available  for  a  day  of  use.   Also,  the  demand  of  a  household  for  recreation  at 
a  given  site  is  affected  by  income,  price,  intensity  of  use,  and  other  factors. 
Aggregate  demand  is  a  summary  of  household  demands. 

Recreation  differs  from  most  goods  or  services  because  it  is  not  trans- 
portable.  The  farther  the  consumer  is  from  the  site,  the  smaller  will  be  his 
demand  for  these  recreation  goods  and  services. 

Lee  considers  the  joint  products  of  a  dam  to  be  flood  control,  irrigation 
water,  electric  power,  and  recreation,  and  that  the  most  efficient  combination 
of  these  products  should  be  determined.  Joint  demand  for  the  products'  is  com- 
plementary. 

Demand  for  recreation  generates  secondary  demands  for  overnight  accommoda- 
tions and  restaurant  facilities.   This  contrasts  with  Clawson's  view  that  the 
total  recreation  experience  is  the  most  meaningful  concept  for  economic  analy- 
sis . 

Timing  is  important  in  recreation  development  since  suitable  sites  are 
dwindling  in  number  and  area.   A  buyer  may  decide  on  an  immediate  investment 
or  a  holding  investment,  depending  upon  the  likelihood  of  interim  development 
of  the  site  in  an  alternative  use. 

5.  CLAWSON,  MARION.   Private  and, Public  Provision  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
Opportunity.   In  Economic  Studies  of  Outdoor  Recreation.   Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Rev.  Comm.  Rpt.  24,  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Off.,  1962. 

Clawson  indicates  that  outdoor  recreation  involves  (1)  anticipation  and 
planning,  (2)  travel  to  the  recreation  site,  (3)  on-site  experiences,  (4) 
travel  from  site  to  home,  and  (5)  recollection. 

During  the  planning  stage,  outdoor  recreation  provides  motivation  to  pur- 
chase boats,  trailers,  and  outboard  motors.   Private  organizations  supply  most 
of  this  kind  of  equipment,  and  therefore  they  benefit  from  public  investment 
in  recreation  facilities.   Public  and  private  efforts  have  evolved  laws  creating 
safe  water  supplies  and  sewage  disposal. 

Clawson  classifies  recreation  facilities  according  to  proximity  to  users. 
Facilities  nearest  users  are  "user-oriented"' ,  as  contrasted  with  distant  "re- 
source-based" facilities;  those  between  the  two  occupy  "intermediate"  locations. 
He  expects  a  tenfold  increase  in  demand  for  intermediate  and  resource-based 
recreation  between  1960  and  2000.   Present  recreation  areas  will  be  severely 
overcrowded  unless  the  supply  is  increased. 

6.  ROBINSON,  WARREN  C,  and  TANZI,  VITO.  Economic  Evaluation  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  Benefits.  In  Economic  Studies  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Resources  Rev.  Comm.  Rpt.  24,  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Off.,  1962. 


Several  Federal  Agencies  provide  outdoor  recreation:   National  Park  Ser- 
vice, Forest  Service,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  the  Small  Watershed  Program  of  the  U.  S.  Soil 
Conservation  Service.   For  many  of  these  agencies,  recreation  benefits  of  a 
project  are  usually  considered  incidental  to  flood  control,  power  production, 
or  irrigation  benefits. 

Two  points  of  view  have  developed  on  evaluating  recreation  benefits:   (1) 
They  are  not  subject  to  measurement,  hence  have  no  concrete  value,  or  (2)  bene- 
fits are  assigned  by  judgment  of  experts.   The  National  Park  Service  uses  the 
judgment  value  approach.   The  value  of  recreational  use  is  estimated  to  be 
$1.60  per  visitor-day. 

The  authors  present  monopolistic  theory  as  the  way  to  determine  the  optimum 
output  for  a  private  recreation  enterprise.   The  operator  should  equate  marginal 
revenue  and  marginal  cost  for  maximum  returns,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  this 
will  be  the  low  point  on  the  average  cost  curve.   If  average  costs  are  increas- 
ing at  the  most  profitable  output,  the  facility  will  be  allowed  to  deteriorate 
and  costs  will  increase  further.   But  if  average  costs  are  declining,  fixed 
factors  are  underutilized.   The  authors  conclude  that  public  agencies  usually 
set  an  arbitrary  price  that  covers  part  of  variable  costs  but  seldom  maximizes 
profits.   They  also  conclude  that  the  $1.60  benefit  derived  by  the  National 
Park  Service  is  proper  if  it  is  the  price  based  on  monopolistic  analysis.   They 
think  that  it  is  unlikely  to  apply  nationally,  and  suggest  (1)  frequent  recal- 
culation, and  (2)  use  of  more  detailed  data  based  on  individual  activities  and 
market  areas. 


Recreational  Enterprises 
Camping  and  Picnicking 

7.  CAMPING  COUNCIL.   How  to  Make  Money  with  Family  Campgrounds,  Their 
Design,  Construction  and  Operation.   Camping  Council,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1961. 

This  report  presents  general  principles  for  camp  development  and  operation, 
including  selection  of  sites,  planning,  costs,  publicity,  insurance,  and  incor- 
poration.  Sketches  of  water  systems,  septic  tank,  central  washroom,  model 
campsite  design,  vault  privy,  picnic  tables,  rubbish  incinerator,  and  outdoor 
fireplace  are  shown. 

8.  BOWEN,  GORDON  S.   Picnic  Facilities  Survey.   Amer .  Inst.  Park  Exec. 
Bui.  No.  5,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  July  1961. 

Bowen  summarizes  replies  from  269  park  and  recreation  departments  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.   Results  indicate  that  more  than  1  million  acres  of 
land  are  devoted  to  picnicking  and  almost  11  million  picnic  tables  are  used  by 
people  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  annual  attendance  estimated  at 
559  million. 

Important  locational  factors  are  water  frontage  and  shade.   Reasons  for 
picnicking  are:   (1)  to  provide  a  family  or  group  an  outlet  for  outdoor  relax- 


ation,  (2)  to  offer  a  variety  of  recreational  activities,  (3)  to  provide  an 
association  with  nature,  (4)  to  break  monotony  of  everyday  living,  and  (5)  to 
release  tensions. 

9.  WILSON,  GEORGE  T.   Vandalism,  How  to  Stop  It.   Amer .  Inst.  Park  Exec. 
Bui.  No.  7,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ,  Sept.  1961. 

Wilson  considers  vandalism  as  willful  or  thoughtless  destruction  or  de- 
facement of  property,  a  common  problem  for  operators  of  recreational  facilities. 
He  lists  practices  deemed  effective  to  reduce  vandalism  to  recreation  facili- 
ties.  Each  observation  is  summarized  by  city  size,  conditions  of  vandalism, 
corrective  device  instituted,  and  results  of  the  device.   For  example,  trees 
were  cut  for  cookouts.   A  sign  on  a  damaged  tree,  "Someone  defaced  me  for  wood 
to  burn;  do  not  deface  me  further,  bring  your  own  wood,"  was  highly  effective. 

10.  HOLCOMB,  CARL  J.   Private  Campgrounds  as  an  Alternative  Use  of  Land. 
Va.  Agr.  Ext.  Serv.  Cir.  792,  Feb.  1963. 

Holcomb  estimates  the  number  of  family  campers  at  between  5  and  10  million. 
The  popular  months  for  camping  are  June,  July,  and  August. 

The  study  presents  (1)  costs  involved  in  establishing  a  camp,  (2)  problems 
of  camp  design  and  management,  and  (3)  the  legal  obligations  of  campground 
operators  to  their  clientele.   Owners  of  two  campgrounds  studied  reported  that 
data  on  the  establishment  and  operation  of  campgrounds  were  inadequate.   They 
expect  success  because  public  campgrounds  are  overcrowded  and  campers  are 
dissatisfied  with  them. 

The  most  expensive  essential  components  of  campgrounds  are  roadways,  water 
supply,  and  sanitary  facilities.   The  setting  of  the  campground,  local  attrac- 
tions, routes  of  travel,  nearness  to  centers  of  population,  and  facilities  and 
services  offered  may  attract  campers  or  be  a  limiting  factor.   As  more  camp- 
grounds are  established,  those  with  something  unique  will  become  successful. 
Conditions  to  be  avoided  are  (1)  overcrowding,  (2)  unsanitary  facilities,  and 
(3)  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  campers. 

11.  U.  S.  FOREST  SERVICE.   Working  Drawings  of  Basic  Facilities  for 
Campground  Development.   U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Agr.  Inform.  Bui.  264,  Aug.  1962. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  other  agencies  prepared  drawings  of  tables, 
fireplace,  pit  toilet,  parking  spurs,  pulloff  and  multiple  parking  areas, 
traffic  barriers,  water  tap,  garbage  can  mount,  entrance  sign,  picnic  shelter, 
utility  building,  and  a  marina.   They  are  intended  to  aid  operators  in  planning, 
building,  and  maintaining  basic  facilities  for  a  private  campground  or  picnic 
area  (ref .  73)  . 

12.  U.  S.  FOREST  SERVICE.   Forest  Recreation  for  Profit.   U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Agr.  Inform.  Bui.  265,  Aug.  1962. 

This  booklet  acquaints  woodland  owners  with  the  multiple  uses  of  woodlands 
including  camping  and  picnicking.   These  facilities  can  supplement  woodland 
owners'  incomes,  and  relieve  pressure  on  camp  and  picnic  grounds  in  national 
forests  which  currently  are  used  70  percent  beyond  capacity. 


Campgrounds  are  of  two  types --the  travelers'  campground  and  the  vacation 
campground.   Picnic  areas  can  be  developed  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  a 
campground.   The  ideal  location  for  a  picnic  area  is  near  water  with  swimming 
or  fishing  as  an  attraction. 

Considerations  in  planning  the  development  are:   (1)  distance  from  popu- 
lation centers,  (2)  distance  from  main  road,  (3)  natural  attractions,  (4)  type 
of  development,  (5)  State  and  local  laws  and  regulations,  (6)  local  competition. 
(7)  financing,  (8)  business  attractions,  (9)  expansion,  and  (10)  promotion  and 
publicity. 

Site  plans  and  costs  for  typical  campground  and  picnic  units  are  presen- 
ted.  Centers  of  camp  and  picnic  units  should  be  not  less  than  50  to  75  feet 
from  the  campground  road.   Toilets  should  be  located  so  that  one  will  be  with- 
in 300  feet  of  every  camp  unit,  with  two  seats  for  each  10  camp  units. 


Fishing  and  Swimming 

13.   ESHMEYER,  R.  W.   Fish  and  Fishing  in  TVA  Impoundments.   Tenn.  Dept. 
Conserv.,  Nashville,  Oct.  1950. 

Eshmeyer  attempts  to  show:   (1)  how  much  fishing  is  in  TVA  waters,  (2) 
how  good  it  is,  and  (3)  why  it  has  been  better  than  expected  by  some. 

Factors  that  contribute  to  a  desirable  fish  population  are  (1)  regulating 
water  level  to  provide  adequate  fish  food  and  suitable  fish  spawning  conditions, 
(2)  plentiful  food,  especially  small  forage  fish,  (3)  control  of  erosion  in 
watershed  areas,  (4)  minimum  number  of  rough  fish  such  as  carp  and  gar,  (5) 
release  of  deep  water  low  in  oxygen,  and  (6)  limiting  polution. 


14.  DICKSON,  FRED  J.   Georgia  Fish  Pond  Management.   Ga.  Game  and  Fish 
Comm. ,  Atlanta,  Oct.  1956. 

Dickson  considers  management  principles,  fishing  techniques,  bait,  and 
renovation  of  old  ponds.   Photographs,  tables,  and  figures  contribute  to  under- 
standing of  pond  management  (ref.  86). 

15.  U.  S.  SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE.   How  to  Build  a  Farm  Pond.   U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.  Leaflet  259,  1957. 

A  digest  of  steps  to  construct  a  farm  pond.   Important  criteria  are:   (1) 
Pond  should  be  at  least  6  feet  in  depth,  and  one-fourth  acre  in  surface  area, 
(2)  watersheds  between  10  and  30  acres,  (3)  slowly  permeable  subsoil  with  no 
rock  outcroppings,  (4)  sodded  spillways,  and  (5)  the  fill  should  be  at  least 
8  feet  wide  with  a  3:1  inside  slope  and  2:1  outside  slope.   Pond  maintenance 
measures  include  (1)  adequate  soil  conservation  measures  on  watershed  area  to 
reduce  the  accumulation  of  silt,  and  (2)  appropriate  action  to  control  damage 
from  wave  action,  burrowing  animals,  and  livestock. 


16.  SPORT  FISHING  INSTITUTE.   Fish  Conservation  Highlights,  1957-1959. 
Sport  Fishing  Inst.,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  1960. 

This  publication  reports  how  to  maintain  and  increase  the  Nation's  fish 
supply.   It  gives  important  statistical  data  by  State  and  region  on:   (1)  Num- 
ber of  fishing  licenses  sold  to  resident  and  nonresident  fisherman;  (2)  re- 
sources available;  and  (3)  fishing  regulations.   Problems  of  creating  new  and 
rehabilitating  old  fishing  waters,  multiple  use  of  water  supplies,  and  the 
role  of  Federal  agencies  are  discussed  (ref.  86). 

17.  PALMER,  EDGAR  Z.   Recreational  Aspects  of  Three  Nebraska  Lakes. 
Univ.  of  Nebr . ,  Bur.  Business  Res.  Rpt.  3,  Lincoln,  Dec.  1960. 

The  Enders,  Swanson,  and  Strunk  Lakes  in  southwest  Nebraska  were  con- 
structed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  during  the  1950' s.   Irrigation  and  flood 
control  were  the  primary  purposes  of  the  structures,  but  the  National  .Park 
Service  developed  recreational  facilities.   Recreational  use  of  the  pools  ex- 
ceeded estimates,  because  there  was  a  large  demand  for  water  areas  in  that 
region. 

Total  retail  sales  in  the  Lakes  area  were  $137.1  million  during  1958. 
Receipts  for  selected  service  industries  (for  the  same  area  and  year)  totaled 
$9.5  million,  for  a  final  total  of  almost  $147  million.   Recreation  expendi- 
tures were  estimated  as  $1.4  million,  or  less  than  one  percent  of  the  total 
retail  sales  and  service  receipts. 

The  author  concludes  that  recreation  expenditures  are  responsible  for  the 
employment  of  from  85  to  113  people  who  in  turn  support  their  families.   Total 
employment  times  the  average  income  for  an  employed  laborer  is  less  than  the 
$1.4  million  because  "leakage"  occurs.   Money  flows  out  of  the  county  to  pur- 
chase materials  and  services  necessary  to  transact  business. 

Palmer  thinks  that  money  spent  on  recreation  is  not  a  transfer  of  money 
which  would  be  spent  in  the  area  for  other  items.   Vacation  type  expenditures 
would  be  spent  elsewhere  (another  State)  for  recreation. 

18.  BORELL,  ADREY  E. ,  and  SCHEFFER,  PAUL  M.   Trout  in  Farm  and  Ranch 
Ponds.   U.  S.  Soil  Conserv.  Serv.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr .  Farmers  Bui.  2154,  Jan.  1961 

The  authors  present  management  and  pond  construction  specifications  for 
commercial  trout  production.   Water  temperature,  not  location,  determines 
whether  trout  can  be  produced  successfully.   If  the  water  in  a  pond  remains 
below  70°  F.  at  a  6-inch  depth,  it  will  probably  be  cool  enough  for  trout. 
Surface  water  and  the  shallow  water  may  reach  75   to  80°  F.  in  midday  if  the 
fish  have  access  to  deeper  cooler  water. 

19.  HALL,  NORVILLE  L.   Manual  and  Survey  on  Small  Lake  Management:   Rec- 
reation That  Pays  Its  Way.   American  Inst.  Park  Exec.  Rpt.  8,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. , 
Oct.  1961. 

This  report  contains  276  replies  from  park  and  recreation  superintendents 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  determine  the  place  for  small  lakes 
(1  to  15  acres)  in  recreation,  and  how  they  can  be  fully  utilized.   Recreational 


activities  at  a  site  (boating,  fishing,  casting,  swimming,  and  ice  skating) 
must  be  mutually  compatible.   For  example,  fish  and  chlorine  do  not  mix. 

20.   NEW  YORK  DIVISION  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES.   The  Operation 
of  Swimming  Pools  and  Bathing  Beaches.   Dept.  of  Health  Bui.  27,  Albany,  1962. 

This  publication  discusses  (1)  the  control  of  infectious  diseases  in 
bathing  waters  (ringworm  and  athlete's  foot),  (2)  number  of  bathers  accommoda- 
ted by  pools,  and  (3)  design  of  artificial  pools,  including  recirculating 
equipment.   Infections  are  likely  to  spread  at  swimming  pools  through  dirty 
floors  and  runways,  improperly  laundered  suits,  towels,  and  drinking  cups. 
Man  is  not  well  adapted  to  aquatic  activities,  so  serious  chilling  from  pro- 
longed exposure  may  reduce  resistance  to  infectious  organisms.   Foot  baths 
containing  a  fungicidal  solution  are  ineffective  in  preventing  infections  un- 
less they  are  properly  used. 

A  guide  for  swimming  pool  use  is  one  bather  for  each  25  square  feet  of 
water  surface,  but  this  may  vary  from  10  to  40  square  feet.   Many  bathers 
actually  are  in  the  water  for  a  fraction  of  the  time  that  they  visit  a  pool, 
so  the  number  of  bathers  at  a  pool  may  be  considerably  greater  than  the  number 
swimming  at  any  time.   In  most  instances  50  percent  of  the  bathers  utilizing 
public  swimming  pools  are  not  in  the  pool  at  any  one  time  (ref.  91). 


Bird  and  Game  Hunting 

21.  BERRYMAN,  JACK  H.   Our  Growing  Need:   A  Place  to  Produce  and  Harvest 
Wildlife.   Jour.  Wildlife  Mangt. ,  Vol.  21,  No.  3,  July  1957,  pp.  319-323. 

Berryman  believes  that  technical  skills  in  wildlife  management  outstrip 
ability  to  put  these  skills  to  use  on  land.   We  know  how  to  produce  a  prized 
commodity  but  cannot  market  it.   North  Carolina  courts  decided  in  1956  that 
payment  to  the  landowner  does  not  violate  the  legal  concept  of  the  common 
ownership  of  game.   Control  rests  with  the  State,  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.   When  the  State  has  wild  game  within  its  borders,  the  owner  of 
real  estate  does  not  have  an  absolute  property  right,  but  a  qualified  property 
interest  in  game  on  his  premises.   No  other  person  can  take  game  without  per- 
mission.  The  owner  of  the  land  may  control  the  game  on  his  land,  subject  to 
State  regulations. 

Most  of  the  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  have  skirted  it.   An  economic 
system  and  guiding  legislation  to  give  a  fair  return  to  the  landowner  for  the 
privilege  of  harvesting  the  game  crop  are  not  adequately  developed  (ref.  71, 
72,  77,  and  81). 

22.  ANDERSON,  WALLACE  L.   Making  Land  Produce  Useful  Wildlife.   U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.  Farmers  Bui.  2035,  Aug.  1961. 

Wildlife  management  is  related  to  crops,  pasture,  and  range  management. 
Recommended  practices  are:  (1)  Release  cuttings  to  increase  production  of 
acorns,  nuts,  and  other  tree  seeds  for  wildlife  food,  and  (2)  seed  clovers  and 
grasses  along  roads  and  trails  in  woodland  openings. 


23.  KOZICKY,  EDWARD  L.   Shooting  Preserves  in  the  Sixties.   Conserv. 
Dept.,  Olin  Mathieson  Chem.  Corp.,  East  Alton,  111.,  Apr.  1962. 

Kozicky  defines  a  shooting  preserve  as  a  private  property  on  which  arti- 
ficially propagated  game  are  released  for  hunting,  usually  for  a  fee,  during 
an  extended  season  set  by  the  State  game  department.   Shooting  preserves  were 
organized  as  early  as  1910,  but  inadequate  facilities  have  limited  their  suc- 
cess.  Game  birds  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  through  mechanization,  improved 
feeds,  and  control  of  diseases.   Between  1954  and  1960,  game  birds  shot  on 
preserves  increased  threefold  (ref.  80,  83,  88,  and  112). 

24.  HART,  DENNIS,  and  MITCHELL,  T.  R.   Quail  and  Pheasant  Propagation. 
Wildlife  Mangt.  Inst.,  Washington  5,  D.  C,  May  1962. 

The  authors  summarize  10  years  of  experience  in  operating  a  game  farm. 
They  describe  experiments  to  adapt  pen-reared  birds  to  farm  conditions  in  soil 
conservation  districts.   They  discuss  (1)  selection  of  quail  breeding  stock 
and  eggs,  (2)  incubating  quail  eggs  with  bantams,  (3)  prevention  of  cannibalism 
among  quail,  (4)  brooding  and  rearing  pheasant  chicks,  and  (5)  how  to  stock 
game  birds.   Photographs  and  illustrations  show  how  to  construct  equipment  to 
produce  game  birds  (ref.  82). 

25.  ALLEN,  DURWARD  L.   The  Farmer  and  Wildlife.   Wildlife  Mangt.  Inst., 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  1962. 

Allen  observes  that  wildlife  is  a  product  of  fertile  land.   Poor  land  does 
not  produce  large  crops  of  wildlife  nor  a  good  harvest  of  grain,  hay,  or  cattle. 
Modern  land-use  plans  afford  a  place  for  some  wildlife.   The  author  tells  how 
to  use  land  and  deal  with  nuisance  animals  (ref.  74  and  75). 

26.  SPORTSMEN'S  SERVICE  BUREAU.   How  to  Promote  Shooting  Preserves. 
Sportsmen's  Serv.  Bur.,  N.  Y.,  1963. 

Why  don't  more  sportsmen  know  about  the  shooting  opportunities  that  pre- 
serves offer?   Poor  promotion,  inadequate  advertising,  and  bad  publicity  are 
often  responsible. 

The  author  believes  that  paid  advertising  schemes,  free  publicity,  and 
public  relations  are  needed.   Suggested  promotional  material  and  designs  of 
roadside  signs  are  presented.   The  requirements  of  a  good  operator  are  examined 
(ref.  78,  79,  and  90). 


Farm  Vacations 

27.   PHILLIPS,  G.  HOWARD.   Farm  Vacations,  A  Farm  Resource.   Ohio  Agr . 
Ext.  Serv.  Leaflet  L-lll,  Oct.  1962. 

Phillips  reports  that  a  rural  family  can  market  the  use  of  their  facili- 
ties to  urban  families  for  farm  vacations  if:  (1)  They  enjoy  meeting  new  people 
and  are  tolerant  of  those  with  different  backgrounds,  (2)  they  have  at  least  a 
spare  bedroom  or  a  cottage  on  the  farm,  (3)  the  housewife  is  a  good  cook  and 


housekeeper,  and  (4)  there  is  an  adequate,  safe  water  supply.   The  family  must 
prepare  a  brochure  describing  the  farm  and  the  surrounding  area  with  adequate 
directions  to  the  farm  (ref.  85  and  111). 

28.  FARM  VACATION  AND  HOLIDAYS,  INC.   Farm  Vacations,  1964  Guide  to 
Recommended  Farms,  Ranches,  Lodges,  Inns,  in  50  States  and  Canada.   Farm  Vaca- 
tion and  Holidays,  Inc.,  N.  Y.,  1964. 

This  directory  lists  267  rural  families  offering  facilities  and  services 
to  vacationing  families  or  individuals. 

29.  DAVIS,  JEANNE  M.   Farm  Vacation  Enterprises  in  Ohio.   U.  S.  Dept.  Agr , 
ERS-164,  May  1964. 

Fifty-three  farm  families  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Vacation  Association  provided 
facilities  for  farm  vacations.   A  few  families  had  no  guests  while  others 
grossed  over  $2,000.   However,  the  main  source  of  income  is  the  farm  with  a 
few  families  having  large  income  from  off -farm  work. 

Most  of  the  guests  came  from  urban  areas  of  Ohio  and  nearby  States.   Few 
guests  would  be  willing  to  travel  over  200  miles  to  a  vacation  farm.   More 
guests  could  have  been  kept  with  present  facilities  on  most  farms.   A  summary 
of  comments  of  guests  and  experiences  of  the  farm  hosts  is  presented. 

30.  DAVIS,  JEANNE  M.   New  England  Farm  Recreation  Business:  Characteris- 
tics and  Owners'  Experience.   U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Agr.  Econ.  Rpt.  60,  1964. 

Davis  reports  data  from  45  New  England  vacation  farms.   On  most  farms, 
keeping  guests  supplements  farm  income,  but  on  a  few  it  is  a  major  enterprise. 
Income   from  guests  is  usually  small  when  labor  and  other  costs  are  considered. 
None  of  the  operators  were  planning  to  expand.   Guests  of  vacation  farms  seek 
a  change  in  surroundings  and  prefer  a  quiet  area.   Most  are  professional  or 
retired  people.   While  charges  vary,  many  guests  are  attracted  by  the  cost, 
which  is  usually  lower  than  the  cost  of  staying  at  a  developed  resort.   The 
length  of  stay  of  guests  varied  greatly  from  a  weekend  to  the  entire  summer. 


General 


31.   WALLACE,  ROBERT  F.   An  Evaluation  of  Wildlife  Resources  in  the  State 
of  Washington.   School  of  Econ.  and  Business.  Wash.  State  Univ.  Bui.  28,  Feb. 
1956. 

Wallace  reports  that  during  1954  licensed  sportsmen  of  Washington  State 
spent  an  average  of  $152  per  capita  and  a  total  of  $71  million.  License  ex- 
penditures were  $3  million. 

Fishing  was  the  most  popular  sport  with  79  percent  of  the  sportsmen  re- 
porting expenditures  of  $116  per  capita.   Big-game  hunting  ranked  second  with 
half  of  the  license  purchasers  reporting  an  average  expenditure  of  $67.   Eco- 
nomic surveys  indicate  that  wildlife  is  an  important  economic  resource. 
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32.  CLEMENT,  HARRY.   Your  Community  Can  Profit  From  the  Tourist  Business. 
Office  of  Area  Devlpmt.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Commerce,  1957. 

Communities  need  to  follow  certain  procedures  to  receive  a  share  of  the 
$15  to  $24  billion  annually  spent  by  tourists  and  business  travelers.   The  por- 
tion of  this  money  spent  by  vacationists  is  potential  business  income  for  the 
communities  that  attract  it. 

33.  WEST,  DON.   Redbook  Magazine's  1959  Travel  Survey.   Redbook  Mktg. 
Dept.,  N.  Y.,  1959. 

West  reports  the  scope  and  changes  in  the  U.  S.  vacation- travel  market 
based  on  replies  from  350  families  who  took  vacations  in  1958. 

The  author  concludes  that:  (1)  Activities  determine  vacation  destinations 
for  83  percent  of  the  vacationers,  (2)  two-thirds  of  the  families  plan  their 
vacations  within  3  months  or  less  of  the  time  they  take  them,  and  about  half 
plan  them  2  months  in  advance,  and  (3)  data  on  user  expenditures  are  useful  to 
estimate  the  value  of  vacationers  to  a  given  area. 

34.  HARMS TON,  FLOYD  K.  and  others.   A  Study  of  the  Resources,  People,  and 
Economy  of  Teton  County,  Wyoming.   Wyo .  Natural  Resource  Board,  Cheyenne,  1959. 

Teton  County  depends  on  tourist  trade  during  July  and  August, 
The  recreation  industry  has  expanded  rapidly  and  is  third  only  to  manufacturing 
and  agriculture.   Greater  promotional  efforts  will  not  increase  overall  tourist 
traffic,  but  selective  promotions  will  increase  tourism  before  and  after  the 
peak  season.   Additional  camping  facilities  are  needed. 

35.  TAVES,  MARVIN,  HATHAWAY,  W. ,  and  BULTENA,  G.   Canoe  Country  Vacation- 
ers.  Minn.  Agr .  Expt.  Sta.  Misc.  Rpt.  39,  June  1960. 

Study  is  of  the  attitudes  and  preferences  of  campers  and  canoeists  in 
the  Quentico-Superior  canoe  area;  most  people  were  of  moderately  high  socio- 
economic status.   Most  campers  were  from  the  Middle  West,  but  were  drawn  a  con- 
siderable distance,  since  only  43  percent  came  from  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin. 
Many  of  those  interviewed  indicated  they  wanted  the  wilderness  preserved,  yet 
suggested  adding  conveniences  not  now  present.   The  wide  variety  of  reasons 
given  for  wilderness  camping  indicates  motives  and  desires  vary  greatly. 

36.  BIRD,  RONALD,  and  MILLER,  FRANK.   Where  Ozark  Tourists  Come  From  and 
Their  Impact  on  Local  Economy.   Mo.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  798,  Mar.  1962. 

Bird  and  Miller  summarize:  (1)  Where  tourists  come  from,  (2)  areas  they 
visit  while  in  the  Ozarks  of  Missouri,  (3)  the  goods  and  services  they  pur- 
chase, and  (4)  the  projected  impact  of  tourists  on  the  Ozark  economy  to  1970. 

By  1970  tourist  expenditures  in  the  31-county  area  will  be  nearly  $125 
million,  or  40  percent  of  the  gross  sales  of  retail  and  service  firms  in  the 
Ozarks.   Services  to  tourists  will  provide  employment  for  85  percent  more 
people  than  are  currently  employed. 
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37.  BIRD,  RONALD,  and  MILLER,  FRANK.   Contributions  of  Tourist  Trade  to 
Incomes  of  People  in  Missouri  Ozarks .   Mo.  Agr .  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  799,  Mar.  1962. 

New  opportunities  to  enlarge  the  economic  base  in  the  Missouri  Ozarks  by 
recreation  enterprises  are  evaluated.   Data  were  obtained  from  operators  of 
retail  and  personal  service  establishments  in  the  area,  and  from  reports  of  the 
State  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  on  all  motels  in  the  area  for  the  last 
10  years. 

The  authors  estimated  the  total  retail  and  service  volume  of  business  in 
the  area  at  $319.5  million  in  1959.   More  than  21  percent  was  from  tourists. 
The  tourist  trade  generated  employment  for  5,321  workers. 

38.  CRAFTS,  EDWARD  C.   The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  -  Declarations  of 
Intent.   Bur.  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  U.  S.  Dept.  Interior,  June  1962. 

As  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  Crafts  outlines  events 
associated  with  the  Bureau's  creation  and  offers  16  declarations  of  intent. 
Recreation  physiologically  aids  man  to  meet  the  technological  demands  placed 
upon  him.   Increased  business  from  recreation  will  improve  certain  depressed 
rural  areas,  economically. 

39.  BURDGE,  RABEL  J.,  and  others.   Outdoor  Recreation  Research,   Natural 
Resources  Inst.,  Ohio  State  Univ.,  1962. 

This  pilot  study  of  the  sociological,  economic,  and  physical  aspects  of 
outdoor  recreation  in  Delaware  County,  Ohio,  reflects  attitudes  of  66  farm 
operators  and  59  urban  household  heads  toward  (1)  leisure,  (2)  public  and  pri- 
vate recreational  development,  and  (3)  participation  in  outdoor  recreation. 
Also,  25  operators  of  private  recreational  developments  provided  information 
about  their  enterprises,  including  capital  outlay,  labor,  services  and  recrea- 
tional activities  provided,  advertising,  location,  income,  and  clientele. 

Urban  people  have  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  public  recreational  de- 
velopment than  farm  residents.   However,  the  rural  people  have  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  effects  of  flood  control  reservoirs  on  the  county  tax  structure. 
They  favor  development  of  fishing  lakes  and  picnic  areas,  but  are  less  favor- 
able toward  providing  hunting  areas  and  vacation  facilities  for  urban  families. 

40.  TASK  FORCE  ON  INCOME -PRODUCING  RECREATION  ENTERPRISES  ON  FARM  LAND. 
Rural  Recreation,  A  New  Family-Farm  Business.   U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Sept.  1962. 

The  authors  list  recreational  enterprises  suitable  for  farmers  and  farms. 
Examples  of  farm  recreational  enterprises  are  given,  including  prices  charged 
and  sources  of  assistance.   Recreation  on  farm  and  ranch  land  is  a  substantial 
business  and  offers  additional  opportunities  for  income  to  agricultural  firms. 
Land  should  be  diverted  from  growing  surplus  commodities  to  producing  scarce 
recreation  services. 

41.  FOSTER,  JOHN  H.   The  Private  Outdoor  Recreation  Industry  in  Berk- 
shire, Hampshire,  and  Hampden  Counties,  Massachusetts.   Mass.  Ext.  and  Expt. 
Sta,  Pub.  393  and  393A,  Mar.  1963. 
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The  study  summarizes  experiences  of  366  outdoor  recreation  enterprises  in 
3  counties  of  Massachusetts.   Only  16  of  the  enterprises  were  operated  by 
farmers.   Fifty-five  percent  of  the  use  and  30  percent  of  income  came  from 
people  residing  in  the  county  in  which  the  enterprise  was  located.   One-third 
had  no  profit  or  a  net  loss,  with  only  27  percent  having  a  net  profit  over 
$5,000.   Only  36  percent  of  the  operators  reported  that  they  were  operating  at 
or  above  land  capacity. 

Five  percent  of  the  enterprises  were  operated  by  farmers.   Eighty  percent 
were  located  within  10  miles  of  one  of  the  five  largest  cities.   It  was  con- 
cluded that  there  is  a  need  for  gradual  expansion  of  most  types  of  facilities 
since  the  needs  for  capital  and  management  are  large.   The  material  is  pub- 
lished in  two  parts,  the  first  is  a  general  summary,  and  the  second  gives  de- 
tailed characteristics  on  the  12  types  of  enterprises. 

42.  BURNS,  CHARLIE  A.,  and  BACK,  W.  B.   Recreational  Possibilities  of 
Upstream  Reservoirs.   Okla.  Current  Farm  Econ.  Vol.  36,  No.  1,  Mar.  1963. 

Lakes  created  by  flood  control  structures  are  often  closed  to  recreation 
use  by  the  public  because  of:  (1)  Litter  and  refuse  problems,  (2)  fear  of  grass 
fires,  (3)  gates  left  open,  (4)  livestock  bothered  by  people,  and  (5)  lakes 
not  accessible  by  automobile. 

Expansion  of  the  recreation  industry  in  the  study  area  is  limited  because 
it  is  difficult  to  develop  ways  for  lake  owners  to  share  in  the  economic  returns 
from  the  recreation  industry,  and  it  is  hard  to  arrange  for  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  additional  facilities.   The  authors  suggest  that  local  leaders 
sponsor  organizations  for  recreational  development. 

43.  BACON,  E.  M.  ,   COHEE,  M.  H.  ,  and  others.    Resources  and  Recreation 
in  the  Northern  Great  Lakes  Region.   U.  S.  Dept.  Agr .  Task  Force  Rpt.,  May  1963. 

Opportunities  for  planning  and  developing  multiple  uses  of  land  and  water 
resources  are  discussed.   Particular  attention  is  given  to  community  better- 
ment, effective  resource  use,  and  recreation  uses  that  can  increase  income  and 
employment  in  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

44.  BIRD,  RONALD,  and  MCNABB,  COY  G.   Who  Shares  in  the  Tourist  Trade. 
Mo.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Cir.  792,  June  1963. 

Tourist   expenditures  in  the  Ozarks  of  Missouri  create  jobs  with  firms 
that  cater  to  tourists.   In  the  study  area  over  5,000  employees  owed  their  jobs 
to  the  tourist  trade  in  1959.   The  authors  report  that  over  97  percent  of  the 
employees  were  recruited  locally,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  employees  held 
jobs  that  required  little  formal  training. 

Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  retail  merchants  and  personal  service  opera- 
tors acknowledged  business  from  tourists,  and  seven  percent  said  that  all  of 
their  business  was  from  tourists. 
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45.  RUSH,  JOHN  D.,  and  BOTTS ,  RALPH  R.   Liability  and  Insurance  Protec- 
tion for  Farmers  Who  Have  Income-Producing  Recreational  Facilities.   U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.  ERS-120,  June  1963. 

The  authors  consider  the  legal  liability  of  operating  recreational  facili- 
ties and  insurance  needed  for  financial  protection. 

The  basic  insurance  need  is  the  owner's,  landlord's,  and  tenants ' s  policy 
for  commercial  enterprises  such  as  archery  ranges  and  boats  for  hire.   A  sub- 
division of  the  policy  is  the  farmer's  comprehensive  personal  liability  de- 
signed to  cover  typical  farming  operations,  but  not  recreational  enterprises. 

46.  JORDAN,  MAX.   Opportunities  for  Improving  Rural  Family  Income 
Through  Recreation  Enterprises.   Ark.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  673,  June  1963. 

Jordan  gives  data  for  48  recreation  enterprises.   Profits  are  limited 
because  enterprises  are  small  and  there  are  few  customers.   Business  failures 
are  traced  to  lack  of  operator  personality,  limited  managerial  ability,  and 
inaccessibility  of  the  facility. 

The  author  makes  an  economic  evaluation  of  enterprises  by  type,  showing 
average  costs  and  returns,  for  13  types  of  enterprises. 

47.  CREWS,  JAMES  F. ,  and  BIRD,  RONALD.   Liability  Risks  in  Operating  A 
Farm  Recreational  Enterprise  in  Missouri.   Mo.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  801, 
July  1963. 

The  authors  emphasize  that  most  general  farm  liability  policies  in 
Missouri  do  not  cover  liabilities  where  a  fee  is  charged  for  entrance  or  ser- 
vices on  the  insured's  property.   Thus,  a  farmer  who  intends  to  supply  recrea- 
tion must  find  ways  to  protect  himself  from  lawsuits.   Four  methods  may  be  used 
to  limit  or  transfer  liability:   (1)  Liability  insurance,  (2)  warning  about 
dangerous  conditions,  (3)  exclusion  of  unwanted  guests,  and  (4)  incorporation. 
Some  operators  issue  permits  to  guests  which  state  "not  responsible  for  acci- 
dents incurred  while  on  the  premises."   If  no  warning  is  given  to  the  guest  and 
potentially  dangerous  conditions  exist,  the  owner  is  liable. 

Examples  of  liability  risks  for  deer  hunting,  riding  stables,  fishing 
ponds,  boating,  swimming  pools,  and  hunting  preserves  are  given. 

48.  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.   Rural  Recreation  Enterprises  for 
Profit.   Agr.  Inform.  Bui.  277,  Oct.  1963. 

This  publication  is  designed  to  help  individuals  establish  and  operate 
recreation  facilities.   Recreation  is  an  expanding  business  nationally,  but  it 
may  not  be  profitable  for  everyone.   To  determine  potential  for  success,  an 
assessment  of  several  factors  must  be  made,  such  as  demand,  the  natural  setting, 
operator  aptitudes  and  interests,  labor  requirements,  and  financing. 

49.  BIRD,  RONALD.   Income  Potential  of  Various  Kinds  of  Farm  Recreational 
Enterprises  in  Missouri.  Mo.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  783,  Dec.  1963. 
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Enterprise  costs  and  returns  for  different  recreational  enterprises  are 
reported.   Many  enterprises  have  not  been  a  financial  success  because  (1)  the 
operator  lacked  experience,  (2)  enterprise  was  recently  established,  (3)  demand 
was  misjudged,  (4)  advertising  was  inadequate,  and  (5)  facilities  were  un- 
attractive.  Scarcity  of  credit  did  not  limit  creation  or  expansion  of  most 
recreational  enterprises. 

Successful  operators  had  (1)  specialized  training  before  starting  the 
enterprise,  (2)  been  in  operation  for  a  long  time,  (3)  correctly  predicted 
demand,  (4)  a  good  location,  and  (5)  sufficient  size  of  operation  to  require 
full-time  attention. 

50.  DENNY,  HUGH.   Recreational  and  Tourist  Services  in  the  Planning 
Process.   Center  for  Community  Development,  Univ.  of  Mo.,  1963. 

Denny  stresses  the  need  for  community  development  to  draw  the  traveler  by 
fulfilling  his  needs  and  those  of  the  local  citizen.   Money  spent  in  a  commun- 
ity by  travelers  gives  the  same  benefit  as  that  spent  by  industry.   Even  the 
smallest  community  can  provide  recreation  services,  but  they  must  meet  modern 
standards. 

51.  MUNGER,  JAMES  A.,  and  LOOMER,  C.  W.   Ownership  and  Use  of  Land  for 
Forestry  and  Recreation  in  Northern  Wisconsin.   Wis.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Res.  Bui. 
248,  Jan.  1964. 

The  authors  investigated  the  use  and  management  of  land  as  influenced  by 
the  personal  characteristics  of  the  people  who  own  it. 

There  are  numerous  recreation  facilities  in  the  study  area,  Oneida  County. 
For  the  county,  cash  receipts  of  hotels,  motels,  and  tourist  courts  were  over 
$3  million  in  1954,  compared  with  $2.5  million  for  agriculture.   About  70  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  said  that  their  land  was  being  used  for  some  recrea- 
tional purpose.   Of  this  group,  about  a  third  reported  that  recreational  uses 
were  confined  to  themselves  and  members  of  their  immediate  families,  while 
two-thirds  accommodate  guests.   Tracts  of  land  used  for  farming  or  for  some 
combination  of  farming  and  other  uses  are  generally  not  used  for  recreation, 
while  the  opposite  is  true  for  land  classified  as  forest.   To  qualify  as  forest, 
50  percent  or  more  of  the  land  had  to  be  commerical  forest. 

52.  SCHMEDEMANN,  I.  W. ,  WOOTEN,  A.  B.  and  FRANKLIN,  W.  D.   Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Potential  in  East  Texas,  Tex.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  B1013,  1964. 

The  expenditures  for  fishing  and  hunting  in  Texas  increased  from  $165 
million  in  1955  to  $382  million  in  1960.   Participation  increased  50  percent  in 
the  same  period. 

A  study  of  32  enterprises  revealed  that  a  large  portion  of  land  area  de- 
voted to  recreation  was  used  for  hunting.   Most  hunting  leases  were  on  an 
annual  basis,  but  two-fifth  of  fishing  rights  were  on  a  daily  basis.   Seven- 
eighths  of  the  users  of  farm  recreation  enterprises  were  fishermen,  yet  gross 
returns  from  fishing  and  hunting  were  about  equal,  accounting  for  92  percent  of 
income  from  recreation. 
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Detailed  records  of  9  businesses,  indicated  that  only  one  had  over  $2,000 
return  for  labor  and  management.   This  was  on  a  membership  basis  with  rights  to 
hunt,  fish,  boat  and  use  cabins  for  $100  per  year. 

53.  OWENS,  GERALD  P.   Income  Potential  from  Outdoor  Recreation  Enterprises 
in  Rural  Areas  of  Ohio.   Ohio  Agr .  Expt.  Sta.  Res.  Bui.  964,  Feb.  1964. 

Owens  explains  that  the  unglaciated  area  of  southern  Ohio  is  not  well 
adapted  for  agriculture,  but  ideal  for  certain  types  of  outdoor  recreation. 
Economic  evaluations  of  selected  types  of  recreation  enterprises  are  given. 
These  evaluations  include  data  on  labor  requirements,  land  cost,  land  improve- 
ment, buildings,  operating  equipment,  and  merchandise  inventory.   Averages  and 
ranges  of  the  capital  investments,  operating  costs,  and  returns  provide  a  basis 
for  determining  the  profitability  of  each  type  of  enterprise. 

Over  half  of  the  enterprises  were  operated  at  a  loss  after  deducting 
interest  charges  at  4%  percent  on  invested  capital.   Problems  affecting  net 
returns  include  weather  uncertainty,  trespassing,  trash  disposal,  and  vandalism. 
Short  seasons  and  high  peaks  in  patronage  are  common  to  most  types  of  recrea- 
tion enterprises. 

54.  HOLMES,  0.  W. ,  Jr.   Private  Outdoor  Recreation  in  Western  Oregon. 
Oreg.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Spec.  Rpt.  173,  Apr.  1964. 

The  author  examines  opportunities  for  improving  farm  income  in  western 
Oregon  by  the  inclusion  of  recreation  enterprises.   Forty-one  operators  were 
interviewed  and  data  obtained  on  different  types  of  enterprises.   Data  reflect 
location  and  capacity  of  facility,  size,  previous  occupation  of  operator, 
operator's  willingness  to  use  credit,  capital  and  labor  requirements,  receipts 
and  expenses,  and  plans  for  the  future.   Farmer  attitudes,  and  the  quality  of 
services  and  facilities  offered,  will  be  important  for  success  in  marketing 
outdoor  recreation. 

55.  MOORE,  ELMER  J.   Rural  Recreation  Enterprises  in  New  England- -Invest- 
ment, Returns,  and  Problems.   U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Agr.  Econ.  Rpt.  56,  May  1964. 

Moore  estimates  investment,  costs,  and  returns  for  the  following  recrea- 
tion enterprises:   (1)  Vacation  farms,  (2)  pony  rides  and  sales,  (3)  hunting 
and  fishing,  (4)  picnicking,  swimming,  and  fishing  privileges,  (5)  riding 
stables,  (6)  golf  and  bowling,  (7)  summer  camps,  (8)  resort  and  amusement  cen- 
ters, and  (9)  fish  bait  sales,  boat  rentals,  and  guide  service.   The  average 
investment  in  facilities  ranged  from  $21,000  for  fish  bait  sales,  boat  rentals, 
and  guide  service,  to  $322,000  for  resort  and  amusement  centers. 

Factors  limiting  profit  from  recreation  are  inadequate  size,  limited  de- 
mand for  services  offered,  and  high  maintenance  costs.   About  a  third  of  the 
operators  could  not  anticipate  consumer  demands  for  a  particular  service  or 
facility  and  were  unable  to  plan  improvements  with  assurance  that  changes 
would  increase  profits.   Weekend  business  accounted  for  70  to  90  percent  of 
weekly  receipts  except  for  summer  camps  and  vacation  farms. 
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56.  KRAUSE,  N.G.P.',  and  LEMON,  L.  G.   Laws  and  Regulations  Concerning 
Recreation  in  Rural  Areas  of  Illinois.   111.  Ext.  Ser.  Cir.  889,  June  1964. 

The  authors  summarize  laws  and  regulations  governing  various  recreation 
activities  to  include  shooting  preserves,  waterfowl  hunting  areas,  wildlife 
management  areas,  swimming  and  fishing  areas.   Answers  are  provided  to  ques- 
tions of  zoning,  water  use  and  easements.   A  summary  of  liability  is  also  pre- 
sented.  Federal  admissions   and  amusement  taxes  must  be  paid  in  certain  situa- 
tions.  Local  property  taxes  will  usually  be  assessed,  while  payment  of  sales 
tax  will  depend  on  the  operation.   Another  section  discusses  Federal  aid  in 
recreation  development. 

57.  AD  HOC  WATER  RESOURCES  COUNCIL.   Policies,  Standards,  and  Procedures 
in  the  Formulation,  Evaluation,  and  Review  of  Plans  for  Use  and  Development  of 
Water  and  Related  Land  Resources.   Supplement  No.  1  (to  Senate  Document  No.  97. 
87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  "Evaluation  Standards  for  Primary  Outdoor  Recreation 
Benefits."   Washington,  D.  C,  June  1964. 

The  statement  provides  standards  to  evaluate  recreation  benefits  from 
recreation  provided  by  development  projects.   Valuation  of  benefits  per  recre- 
ation day  may  be  from  $0.50  to  $1.50  for  general  project  activities  and  from 
$2.00  to  $6.00  for  specialized  projects.   Criteria  for  specific  values  are 
based  on  the  nature  of  facilities  provided.   With  public  access  and  minimum 
facilities,  the  minimum  benefit  would  be  given.   With  better  facilities  and 
diversification  of  opportunities,  a  higher  benefit  would  be  ascribed.   Second- 
ary criteria  reflecting  quality,  such  as  clear  water  and  better  scenery,  will 
also  increase  benefits  per  recreation  day.   Other  criteria  are  presented  to 
determine  alternatives  in  project  formulation  and  intangible  recreation  bene- 
fits. 

58.  MC  ELVEEN,  JACKSON  V.   Farm  Outdoor  Recreation  Enterprises  in  South 
Carolina.  S.  C.  Agr .  Expt.  Sta.  Proc.  AE  263,  August  1964. 

A  study  of  31  farm  outdoor  recreation  enterprises  in  South  Carolina  was 
made  in  1962  and  1963.   Most  pay  fishing  ponds  operated  at  less  than  one- third 
of  capacity,  but  most  farmers  were  pleased  with  the  added  income  received. 
Raising  fish  bait  is  a  specialized  business  requiring  an  established  market. 
However,  keen  competition  was  given  by  producers  in  other  States. 

Facilities  with  a  variety  of  services  had  more  customers  than  those  with 
limited  services.   Shooting  preserves  received  most  of  their  patronage  from 
outside  the  local  area  and  outside  the  State. 

South  Carolina  has  many  resources  adaptable  to  recreation  enterprises. 
Since  demand  for  recreation  radiates  from  centers  of  population,  prospects  for 
developing  profitable  facilities  in  South  Carolina  are  limited.   The  special- 
ized enterprises  catering  to  hunters  and  fishermen  from  populated  areas  and 
those  serving  the  tourist  travel  market  are  likely  to  be  the  most  successful. 
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Statistical 

59.  CLAWSON,  MARION.  Statistics  on  Outdoor  Recreation,  Resources  for 
the  Future,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Apr.  1958. 

60.  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR.   State  Parks,  Areas,  Acreages,  and 
Accommodations,  1960.   U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Mar.  1961. 

61.  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR.  1960  National  Survey  of  Fishing  and 
Hunting.   Cir.  120,  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Sept.  1961. 

62.  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY.   Outdoor  Recreation  for  a  Growing  Nation, 
TVA's  Experience  with  Manmade  Reservoirs.   Knoxville,  Tenn. ,  Sept.  1961. 

63.  AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSOCIATION.  Profile  o-f  the  American  Tourist, 
1962-63  Edition.   Washington,  D.  C,  Apr.  1962. 

64.  THARP,  MAX,  and  others.  Public  Outdoor  Recreation  Areas—Acreage, 
Use,  Potential.  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Rev.  Comm.  Rpt.  1,  U.  S.  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  1962. 

65.  THARP,  MAX,  and  others.   List  of  Public  Outdoor  Recreation  Areas-- 
1960.   Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Rev.  Comm.  Rpt.  2,  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing 
Office,  1962. 

66.  CAMPBELL,  ROBERT  D. ,  and  others.   Shoreline  Recreation  Resources  of 
the  United  States.   Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Rev.  Comm.  Rpt.  4,  U.  S.  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  1962. 

67.  WENGERT,  N.  I.,  and  WESTRATE,  J.  L.   Directory  of  State  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Administration.   Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Rev.  Comm.  Rpt.  14,  U.  S. 
Govt.  Printing  Office,  1962. 

68.  FERRISS,  ABBOTT  L. ,  and  others.   National  Recreation  Survey.   Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Rev.  Comm.  Rpt.  19,  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  1962. 

69.  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  RESOURCES  REVIEW  COMMISSION.   Projections  to  the 
Years  197b  to  2000:   Economic  Growth,  Population,  Labor  Force  and  Leisure,  and 
Transportation.   Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Rev.  Comm.  Rpt.  23,  U.  S.  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  1962. 

70.  MOORE,  ELMER  J..,  and  others.   Public  Expenditures  for  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion.  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Rev.  Comm.  Rpt.  25,  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing 
Office,  1962. 

Other 

71.  BERRYMAN,  JACK  H.   Problem  of  Land  Closure  to  Hunters  and  Fishermen 
and  a  Possible  Solution.   Paper  presented  to  24th  Meeting  of  the  Assoc,  of 
Midwest  Fish  and  Game  Commissioners,  Itasca  State  Park,  Minn.,  July  1957. 

72.  BERRYMAN,  JACK  H.  Maintaining  Fishing  and  Hunting  Opportunities-- 
A  Constructive  Approach.  Paper  presented  at  48th  Conv.  of  Internatl.  Assoc, 
of  Game,  Fish,  and  Conserv.  Commissioners,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  1958. 
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73.  CASE,  STEWART  G.  ,  and  TRENARY ,  0.  J.   Designs  for  Outdoor  Living. 
Colo.  Agr.  Ext.  Serv.  Bui.  399-A,  June  1959. 

74.  B0SH0NG,  CLAYTON.   More  Quail  The  Easy  Way.   Ind .  Dept.  of  Conserv., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug.  1959. 

75.  B0SH0NG,  CLAYTON.   More  Rabbits  The  Easy  Way.   Ind.  Dept.  of  Conserv. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug.  1959. 

76.  CLAWSON,  MARION.  The  Crisis  in  Outdoor  Recreation.  Resources  for 
the  Future,  Inc.,  Reprint  No.  13,  Washington,  D.  C,  1959. 

77.  BERRYMAN,  JACK  H.   An  Analysis  of  the  Problem  of  Providing  Public 
Hunting  on  Private  Lands.   Paper  Presented  at  Wildlife  Conf.,  Univ.  of  Nebr . , 
Utah  State  Ext.  Serv.,  Nov.  1960. 

78.  FREY,  JOHN,  and  others.   The  Business  Side  of  Regulated  Shooting 
Preserves.   In  Farm  Economics.   Pa.  Agr.  Ext.  Serv.,  Dec.  1960. 

79.  SPORTSMEN'S  SERVICE  BUREAU.   Shooting  Preserve  Management.   Sports- 
men's Serv.  Bur.,  N.  Y.,  1960. 

80.  K0ZICKY,  EDWARD  L.   Shooting  Preserves--Their  History  and  Economics. 
Conserv.  Dept.,  Olin  Mathieson  Chem.  Corp.,  East  Alton,  111.,  Mar.  1961. 

81.  BERRYMAN,  JACK  H.  The  Responsibility  of  State  Agencies  in  Managing 
Hunting  on  Private  Land.  Paper  presented  at  26th  N.  Amer.  Wildlife  and  Nat. 
Resources  Conf.,  Wildlife  Mangt.  Inst.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Mar.  1961. 

82.  KERR,  F.  F.   Raising  Pheasant  Chicks  for  Later  Release.   N.  Dak.  Agr. 
Ext.  Serv.,  Fargo,  Dec.  1961. 

83.  KOZICKY,  EDWARD  L.   Quality  on  Shooting  Preserves.   Conserv.  Dept., 
Olin  Mathieson  Chem.  Corp.,  East  Alton,  111.,  Apr.  1962. 

84.  DAVIS,  WILLIAM  C.  Values  of  Hunting  and  Fishing  in  Arizona,  1960. 
Univ.  of  Ariz.,  Bur.  Business  and  Pub.  Res.  Spec.  Studies  21,  Apr.  1962. 

85.  REGNIER,  E.  H.   Earn  and  Learn  with  a  Town  and  Country  Vacation  Pro- 
ject.  111.  Agr.  Ext.  Serv.  Cir.  848,  Apr.  1962. 

86.  ESHMEYER,  R.  W.   Fish  Conservation  Fundamentals.   Sport  Fishing  Inst. 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  1962. 

87.  JOHNSON,  HUGH  A.   Private  Enterprise  in  the  Development  of  Outdoor 
Recreation.   U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Speech  Delivered  Western  Farm  Economics  Assoc, 
Reno,  Nev. ,  Aug.  1962. 

88.  KOZICKY,  EDWARD  L.  Bobwhite  Quail  at  Nilo  Farms.  Conserv.  Dept., 
Olin  Mathieson  Chem.  Corp.,  East  Alton,  111.,  Sept.  1962. 
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89.  AMERICAN  THERMOS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY.  A  Thermos  Guide  to  Modern  Family 
Camping.     Amer .  Thermos  Products  Co.,  Warwick,  Conn., 1962. 

90.  SPORTSMEN'S  SERVICE  BUREAU.   How  to  Have  More  Pheasant  Hunting. 
Sportsmen's  Serv.  Bur.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1962. 

91.  NEW  YORK  DIVISION  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICE.  Policies  Govern- 
ing the  Preparation  of  Plans  for  Artificial  Swimming  Pools.  N.  Y.  State  Dept. 
of  Health  Bui.  31,  Albany. 

92.  GILLIAN,  JAMES  P.   Wilderness  and  Recreation--A  Report  on  Resources, 
Values,  and  Problems.   Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Rev.  Comm.  Rpt.  3,  U.  S. 
Govt.  Printing  Office,  1962. 

93.  REID,  LESLIE  M. ,  and  BARLOWE ,  RALEIGH.  The  Quality  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation as  Evidenced  by  User  Satisfaction.  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Rev. 
Comm.  Rpt.  5,  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Off.,  1962. 

94.  CAIN,  STANLEY.   Hunting  in  the  United  States  —  Its  Present  and  Future 
Role.   Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Rev.  Comm.  Rpt.  6,  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing 
Office,  1962. 

95.  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  SPORT  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE.   Sport  Fishing— Today 
and  Tomorrow.   Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Rev.  Comm.  Rpt.  7,  U.  S.  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  1962. 

96.  JOHNSON,  HUGH  A.,  and  others.  Potential  New  Sites  for  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation in  the  Northeast.   Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Rev.  Comm.  Rpt.  8, 

U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  1962. 

97.  CONSERVATION  FOUNDATION.  Alaska  Outdoor  Recreation  Potential.  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Rev.  Comm.  Rpt.  9,  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  1962. 

98.  U.  S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY.   Water  for  Recreation  — Values  and  Opportu- 
nities.  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Rev.  Comm.  Rpt.  10,  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing 
Office,  1962. 

99.  JOHNSON,  HUGH  A.,  and  DAVIS  JEANNE  M.   Private  Outdoor  Recreation 
Facilities.   Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Rev.  Comm.  Rpt.  11,  U.  S.  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  1962. 

100.  NATIONAL  PLANNING  ASSOCIATION.   Financing  Public  Recreation  Facili- 
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